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slightly projecting brows, possessed a 
marked expression; and when excited, 
sparkled with peculiar lustre and penetra- 
tion. His features had that bronzed and 
hard cast which might be expected in one 
inured to Indian warfare; and his figure, 
though slight, was for a man so far advanced 
in years, upright and commanding. He 
was at this time in his sixty-sixth year ; and 
although six feet and an inch in height, yet 
weighing only ten stone. His conformation 
would certainly appear to disqualify him 
from hardships, yet his capability of endur- 
ing fatigue to a greater extentthan most men 
of his day has earned for him from his 
fellow citizens the sobriquet or pet name of 
“ Old Hickory,” that wood being celebrated 
for its excessive toughness. His counte- 
nance, indeed, was expressive of firmness 
and decision. Our conversation at first ran 
upon the much talked of secession of South 
Carolina from the Federal Union, and sub- 
sequently turned to the Tariff Bill, two 
subjects which at that time were occupying 
a large share of the attention of both houses 
of Co: . He expressed himself sensibly, 
and with more than ordinary fluency of 
speech ; but true American like, abused his 
political opponents in no measured terms, 
and showered down upon them anything 
but heaven-born blessings. During General 
Houston’s trial, which had just terminated, 
for breach of privilege of the house of 
representatives, in offering violence to one 
of the members for language used in debate, 
General Jackson being informed that the 
opinion of the house was going against his 
friend, commenced anathematizing the entire 
deliberative body at once, and passing from 
climax to climax of abuse, at length re- 
marked, that “ Cc itself, if subjected to 
the wholesome discipline of a sound cudgelling, 
would better understand its duties.” A 
gentleman observed, that it might be found 
not only a difficult but a hazardous under- 
taking. ‘“ Not at all,” replied his excellency, 
“let half a dozen stout fellows take their 
stand at the door, and knock down the mem- 
bers as they come out, and the matter will 
be accomplished soon enough.” This pecu- 
liarity, however, is inoffensive, inasmuch as 
he carries his animosity no further towards 
those who differ with him on public matters, 
and it scarcely appears natural to him, as 
his general manners are mild and pleasing. 
His moral character is without reproac 
and numerous instances might be adduced 
of his benevolence and humanity. The 
following is too amiable and rare to be 
‘passed over, even in this slight sketch 
of his character :—At the battle of Toho- 
peka, which was fought in his second 
‘campaign against the Indians, on the 
27th January, 18138, an infant was 
to the bosom of its lifeless 
mother. ‘The circumstance was related to 


General Jackson, who directed the child to 
be brought to him, and then tried to pre- 
vail upon some of the Indian women to rear 
it. They signified their unwillingness to do 
so, intimating at the same time, that as all 
its relatives had fallen in battle, it was bet- 
ter that it should be put todeath. Jackson 
determined, upon this disclosure, not to en- 
trust them with the child, but to become 
himself the protector of it. Bestowing on 
it the name of Lincoier, he adopted it into 
his family ; and not having children of his 
own, has ever since acted as a parent. At 
the time I speak of, the young man (for he 
was then in his twentieth year) resided in 
the President’s house, and was spoken of as 
being engaged in iage to an American 
lady of family and fortune. There is a 
strong resemblance between the early life 
of Lincoier and his benefactor, both being 
left in early life, by the ravages of war, with- 
out relatives or friends to assist and direct 
their course. : 
Andrew Jackson was born on the 15th of 
March, 1767. His father emigrated from 
Ireland in 1765, bringing with him two 
sons, Hugh and Robert, and settled in South 
Carolina, where Andrew was born, shortly 
after whose birth the father died. The 
three brothers took part in the struggle for 
independence between the American colo- 
nies and the mother country; Andrew being 
at that time but fourteen years of age. Of 
his two brothers, the eldest died in arms at 
the battle of Stono; the younger, together 
with Andrew, were taken prisoner by the 
British, and died within their encampment ; 
the mother expiring a few weeks after. 
The independence of the States being ac- 
knowledged, Andrew, then seventeen years 
of age, commenced the study of the law, and 
rose to eminence in the profession rapidly, 
being attorney-general by the time he was 
thirty years of age, and soon after judge of 
the Supreme Court of the state of Tenessee. 
General Conway, who commanded the 
militia of the same state, dying at this period, 
Jackson was elected as his successor, and 
held the command until May, 1814, when 
he was appointed a major-general in the 
United States’ service; but not being the 
senior commissioned officer at the reduction 
of the army in 1821, his commission was 
annulled. Of his military talents nothing 
was known until the breaking out of the 
war in 1812 hetween Great Britain and 
America, when raising a corps of 2500 
volunteers for the service of his country, 
he was charged with the command of the 
expedition against the Indians, which ter- 
minated in the battle of Tohopeka. In the 
winter of 1814, he marched with his troops 
to New Orleans, the threatened point of at- 
tack, and entrenching himself in a naturally 
strong position, a few miles in advance of 
that city, awaited the onset of. the British, 








under Sir Edward Pakenham, and gained 
an easy victory; not through the want of 
courage in the invading army, but by the 
treachery or cowardice of an officer high in 
command. 

_ The victory was, however, sufficient to 
immortalize Jackson, and raised him twice 
to the highest honours his country could 
confer. His military talents have been 
much overrated by his i who 
rank him with such men as Wellington, 
Charles XII., and Washington: this, how 
ever, is natural enough, for it can barely 
be expected that they would allow the vic- 
tory was gained by anything but the talents 
of the officers and the courage of the troops. 
The Americans are, par excellence, an un- 
military race, and never will be a military 
one ; the constitution of the federal govern- 
ment is an insuperable bar to it. They 
never will be a chivalrous people, for they 
feel too much rancour and bitterness towards 
their opponents ever to allow room for that 
nobleness of feeling towards a foe and true 
heroism which characterize our continental 
wars, Each American citizen fights as 
though he were smarting under some per- 
sonal injury, and had a personal resentment 
{oneal 


very Englishman who has visited the 
United States of late years must have heard, 
with painful indignation, the unmerited 
reproaches which are heaped, by all classes 
of the peoples upon the memory of the 
gallant Pakenham, in the groundless asser- 
tion, that he ordered the password of 
“beauty and booty” to be issued to the 
British sentinels the night preceding the 
attack on the entrenchments at New Orleans, 
as an inducement to the soldiery to secure a 
victory. This blot upon the character of 
the polished, the generous, and brave 
general, met with no official or public 
denial until the year 1833, when it came to 
the ears of the gallant officer (General 
Lambert) who succeeded to the command 
on the death of Sir Edward Pakenham, and 
who drew up a protest, which was signed 
by the five senior officers present in the 
action. It concluded in the following 
energetic language :—“ Now we, the under- 
signed, serving in the army, and actually 
present, and through whom all orders to the 
troops were promulgated, do, in justice to 
the memory of that distinguished officer 
who commanded and led the attack, the 
whole tenour of whose life was marked by 
manliness of purpose and integrity of views, 
most unequivocally deny that any such 
promise was-ever held out to the army, or 
that the watchword asserted to be given out 
was ever issued; and further, that such 
motives could never have actuated the man, 
who, in the discharge of his duty to his 
king and country, so eminently upheld the 
character of a true British ier. That 
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a refutation of the above calumnies not 
having before appeared, is solely to be at- 
tributed to their not having come to the 
knowledge of the undersigned; that they 
existed, until the work from which they 
are taken was given to the public in the 
present year 1833 :— 

Joun Lambert, Lieut.-Gen. 

Joun Keane,* Lieut.-Gen. 

‘W. THornton, Major-Gen. 

Epwarp BiakEney, Major-Gen. 

Auex. Drxon, Col., Deputy Adjutant, 

General Royal Artillery.” 

The negro population were made to join 
also in the general rejoicings which followed 
the defeat of the British, with what sincerity 
may be judged from the fact, that had New 
Orleans fallen, the slave population would 
have risen to a man against their tyrant 
oppressors, and joined the invading army. 
Part of a negro song which had a long run 
on the American stage at that time is so 
descriptive of Jackson, that I transcribe the 
opening stanzas :— 

‘< 1f you had seen what I have seen, 


Lord how you would laugh and grin ; 
You’d laugh and grin till your mouth was sore 


General Jackson retired to the Hermi- 
tage, his private estate in Tenessee, in 1836, 
carrying with him a share of the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens than has fallen 
to the lot of any President since the days 
of Washington. E. 'T. C. 


DZMONOLOGY IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


A German Baron, Von. D-——,, at present 
residing at Paris, was some few years since 
living in baronial ease at his. castle of - 
F——, situated in a somewhat secluded but 
romantic district of his native land. On 
the score of worldly possessions, fortune 
had smiled most favourably on the hero of 
our narrative; but, by way. of amends, 
asters Bie wren Deeeore — 
as rsonal a Ce, - 

pA vavaion of the peor yenieg Tn 
sober truth, the Baron Von D—— was 
about the ugliest man that Germany has 
produced for the last century and a at 
the least ; so ungainly, indeed, was his ap- 


Keane. 
announcing the 
victory was not written the 13th of January, 
five days after the Battie. ‘ eae 
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, that, with a full consciousness of 
is inferiority in this respect, he lived in a 
manner secluded from society, to mix in 
which his rank and station otherwise fully 
entitled him. Like his storied prototype, 
however, Prince Ricquet with-the-Tuft, our 
baron’s rude exterior was but the husk that 
covered a tender heart, sensitively alive to 
the bewitching influence of the fairer sex. 
In plain English, the Baron Von D—— fell 
over head and ears in love,—a predicament 
from which, even the potentates of this our 
nether world, to say nothing of Teutonic 
barons, are occasionally not exempt. A 
young and beautiful girl, the daughter of a 
ntleman of goodly pedigree, but of slender 
rtune, living in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, was the object of his adoration— 
the cynosure of his reveries. henceforth 
his mind, his every thought, became fixed, 
absorbed,—as it were, equally divided, be- 
tween her sylph-like image and his beloved 
meer-schaum: nor is this, by the way, by 
any means a disparaging compliment to the 
lady, when speaking of a German lover. 
Having by a mighty effort of resolution, 
such as the tender passion can alone inspire, 
surmounted the bashful diffidence to which 
we have before alluded, the baron made his 
proposals in form, which, on the part of the 
— of the young lady, were most 
vourably and gladly received. With the 
lady herself, however, matters fell out far 
less prosperously ; a cold reception to his 
posal, and a chilling demeanour, afforded 
t too certain an indication that his suit 
‘was disagreeable and his attentions irksome. 
Still haunted by the painful consciousness 
of his personal defects, the baron was very 
naturally led to attribute his failure to that 
cause. A far different motive, however, 
lurked at the bottom of the young lady's 
conduct. A cousin (oh! these corer) 
had long been, in secret, the favo 
suitor ; but the narrowness of whose pros- 
pects in life had hitherto precluded all hope 
of his wishes meeting with the parental 
sanction. ' 
The Baron Von D—— was one evening 
seated, as was his wont, in his antique chair, 
in the spacious hall of his ancestral dwelling, 
in one of the wide recesses of the huge 
gothic chimney, before the dull embers of 
a wood fire, smouldering, like his own ill- 
starred love, in a shapeless heap, in sole 
companionship with his beloved and insepa- 
rable meer-schaum, his second passion,— 
musing in sad and melancholy reverie on 
the unstable composition and thoughtless 
vanity of the female heart, when men- 
tally, half audibly, he ejaculated his willing- 
ness. to sacrifice the better portion of his 
fortune in exchange, if that were possible, 
for the boon of personal attraction and ex- 
terior endowment. Suddenly, in the dim 
twilight, and through the dense volumes of 
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smoke, curling in rapid succession from ‘the 
volcano of his pipe-bowl, he ived a tall 
and singularly accoutred dows standi 
erect beside him, as though it had i 
from one of the huge gothic mouldi 
Somewhat startled at the appearance of the 
unexpected visitor, he was about to call for 
his attendants, when the . With a 
polite bow, and in a voice, which, although 
of peculiar tone, yet betokened no hostile 
porpose, thus addressed him :—“ My visit, 

err Baron, is perhaps somewhat uncere- 
monious; but I come with a friendly intent. 
I am well aware of the subject of your 
present thoughts: are you willing to abide 
by them?” “ My present thoughts! why ! 
who in the devil’s name——” “Hush!” 
mildly interrupted the visiter; “ the least 
said on that head perhaps the better. . But 
[have no time for explanation. If you are 
sincere in your purpose, I have the power 
of gratifying your wishes. Of that you 
may rest perfectly assured. Only it is re- 
quisite that you should sign this little docu- 
ment (producing a slip of paper). “A 
document! and what sort. of document?” 
cried the bewildered baron. “A mere 
trifle,” responded his interlocutor ;” merely 
&@ memorandum of our little transaction. I[ 
am a man of few words. So, if you are in 
earnest, let us proceed to business. To 
every person but yourself you will hence- 
forth appear a perfectly altered man. Your 
suit will be accepted, you know in what 
quarter. Are you content? Answer, on 
the instant, or the opportunity will be lost 
to you for ever?” 


superstitious credulity, he affixed his name 
to the proffered document. Whereupon the 
stranger, with another polite bow, disa 
ee one of the dark recesses of 


The baron, recovering in some degree 
from his dream, for s he at first ima- 
sek ae ee 

It perfectly satisfied of his being broad 
awake, after musing for a few moments 
on his late adventure, resolved to put 
the fact of his metamorphosis to an imme- 
diate test. He rang for his attendants. The 
summons was obeyed, and the servants 








made their appearance.’ In the evident 
surprise depicted on their countenances, he 
read an assurance of some remarkable 
change having really taken place in his 
outward form. Me consulted his looking- 
glass, but to his own eye no alteration 
whatever seemed to have supervened. This, 
he recollected, was in strict accordance with 
the stranger’s undertaking. 

The following day, the baron lost no 
time in still further assuring himself of the 
reality of the auspicious change in ny a 
pearance: on some trifling .\pretext, he 
summoned together his whole household, 
and presented himself amo) them.. This 
time there was no room left for doubt on 
the matter. From whisperings and other 
indications of ise, one or two of the 
more confidentially employed amongst 
them ventured on a res con; - 
tion to their master on the manifest and 
surprising improvement that had so suddenly 
taken place in his person. Full of the most 
ape. anticipations, and elate with hope, 

e ordered his equi: and paid a morning 
visit — house of his os sg — 
love. Here, too, as tho y magic, he 
found that a most poe sa change had 
taken place. His reception by the fair one 
was as favourable as it had previously been 
discouraging. In short, the happy day of 
union’ was -arranged, and nothing now 
ome wanting to his — edding-da 

e eyening preceding his w: y 
found the Baron on D—— seated as before 
in his antique chair, in the selfsame 
corner of thie huge gothic chimney-piece, 
and whiffing the perfume of his faithful 
meer-schaum.. But how different the tone 
of his thoughts and the subject of his medi- 
tations. All was now alluring hope and 


his surprise, when, nae oe tap on 
his shoulder, he turned round an beheld 
his quondam mysterious visitor at his elbow. 
“ There was one little circumstance I 
to mention at our last interview,” said the 
stranger, Eb enclose mime Le go 
in appearance, ou know, 
i and your aut haa ben sucessful 
hould you, ever, persist in espousing 
the object of your attention, you will fall a 
p ageamtinnyge ites dite oy ler altar. 
Be careful, therefore. young lady is 
secretly espoused to her cousin F——. 
Take my advice, renounce in public all 
claim to the hand of the lady, and recom- 


peared as before. At first he was tempted 
to hazard the issue; but reflecting that as 





bland anticipation. Imagine, however, » 
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with equal certainty, he wisely resolved on 
following the stranger's advice, however: 


un ; and this resolution he carried 
into effect the next-day. - 
with the scene of his di i 


ment, the Baron Von D—— having ar- 
ranged his affairs in Germany, shortly 
aictce of th tal had 1 smnaeeal 
gaieties e capi near i 
his adventure, w n lately, to. his surprise, 
he received a legal summons to pay 100,000. 
francs and three years’ interest, on a 
promissory note. In vain the baron. 
tested that in the whole course of his life he 
of the Lind, The note was prodaoed wi 

e ki note was it 
his genuine signature woke was 
then only that his former adventure re- 
curred. to his recollection, and that the 


arrangement with the young lady; the 
sR: l 


foregoing narrative, however ro- 
mantic and improbable it may appear, is 
nevertheless but.the succinct outline of an 


picturesque legends of the necromancy aad 
diablerie of the middle ages. 
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So thin, and wan, and meagre is the hand 


fl 
glance through the purple 
Bright spurs and buckles sparkling through 
shade— “4 


‘When soft the echoes of the rousing horn, 
Mellow’d by distance 
‘When agile 









Where “‘ azure’’* 


Where “‘ em, ’? sit on flowers of velvet dye, 
And guards, all “ white” and “‘ gold,” are hover- 
Where timate,” and “ ”* and “satin” 
trains are seen, 

in ealery és Touch hg’ the is 

sun 
He comes not here to drain the ced, 
Hevea he oe 9 “3 

ever on e 

So when the heart is scorch’d by passion’s glow, 
That saps its currents while it bids flow, 
Here may the drooping spirit find a 


GEOLOGY. 


CHANGES IN THE CONFIGURATION OF 
LAND AND WATER. 
“New worlds are still emerging from the 
er en ae ee Se 
(Continued from p. 135.) 
WE before remarked, that ever since the 
commencement of the tertiary, or last for- 
mation of rocks, the climate been gra- 
dually cooling down. If a mass of the con- 
figuration of land and water at the com- 
mencement of this era were examined, 
Europe would be found to have then been 
an insular, and not a large con‘inental dis- 
trict; but it was also shewn that the ab- 
sence of land in the Polar regions was the 
condition characteristic of a highly-elevated 
temperature, and we have consequently, 
from this circumstance, an evidence that 
at the deposition of the carboniferous group 
or strata, the configuration of land was 
as to give rise to an extremely hot climate. 
A further, proof of the submergence of a 
part of Europe at the time now re- 


Finland; and itis aloo asserted by ancient 
that Scandinavia, or the mo- 

dern Norway and Sweden, formed an is- 
land, and therefore the connexion of it with 


when examined, prove to be fragments of 
rocks carried from a distance. With re- 
gard to the superficial gravel on the coast 
of Yorkshire, Mr. Philips says, that “'The 
rocks from which the to 
have been rted are found in Norway, 
in the ‘high of Scotland, and in the 


* The butterflies and moths here alluded to 
among the varieties known to naturalists are of 
surpassing beauty. 
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mountains of Cumberland; others in the 
western and north-western parts of York- 
shire; and no inconsiderable portion appears 
to have come from the sea coast of Durham 
and the ag. ory ces of Whitby. In pro- 
ion to the distance they have travelled, 

the degree of roundness they have ac- 
quired.” It is evident that the distribution 
of these fragments could be effected by no 
other than a vast body of water, and it ap- 
pears that the powerful current which has 
transported them has taken a direction 


even from the distance of Norway, shewing 
that at some former period in the history of 
the earth the high north of Europe and 
our own country must have been connected 
by a powerful current of water. But “if,” 
says De la Beche, “the supposition of a 
mass of water havin over Britain 


such a passage or passages should be found 
in the neighbouring countries of Europe, 
and the general direction of the transported 
masses should be the same. Now this is 
peceely what we do find. In Sweden and 

ussia, large blocks of rocks occur in great 
numbers, and no doubt can be entertained 
that they have been transported southward 
from the north.” Large boulders have been 
found in the county of Cumberland, which 
are identified with the rocks of the Criffel 
Mountains in Dumfries-shire. Many of 
great dimensions are met with in the north 
of Germany, which to have come 


mighty current, which has acted a most im- 
portant part in the formations of our own 
and other countries. 


of the present 
day. From this view of the subject we 
have also the clearest indications of a great 
change of climate, and when taken in con- 


originated, was such as agrees with these 
observations. The organic remains ‘of these 
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from north to south, and brought some from 


be founded on probability, the evidence of i 


from Norway; all shewing mostindisputably j 
the general northern direction of some lim 





period now spoken of, the northern hemi- 
sphere consisted of a t ocean i 


“Tongues in trees, books in the brooks, 
Sereann bn Shonen, aad gooalie orersitine ° 
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and overflowed twenty-two villages, so that 
no vestige of the ruins could ever afterwards 
be seen; and various islands which for- 
merly belonged to Holland have now dis- 

from the map of the world. In 
the year 1205 the island now called Wie- 


ringen formed a of the main land, but 
after several high floods it was separated 
from the continent. 

A small body of water known to the an- 
cients under the name of Lake Flevo, has 
now, by the incursions of the sea, been 
formed intoa large bay, named the Zuyder- 
Zee, about 30 or 40 miles in diameter, 

It is, moreuver, probable that the present 
waste of land on the coast of Sleswick, if 
continued, will, at no distant period in the 
history of the physical y of Europe, 
cause Jutland to be spoken of as an island. 
In 1240, North Stroud was a highly-culti- 
vated and populous district, measuring eleven 
miles by eight. In the same year it was 
torn apart from the continent, and in a great 
measure overwhelmed ; after many losses 
it still contained 9,000 inhabitants, and in 
1634 a flood passed over it, in which 1300 
houses, 50,000 head of cattle, and 6000 men, 
were lost. The whole island, save three 
small patches of land, which are rapidly 
washing away, have now disappeared. Like 
devastation is also going on in many other 

of the world. At the entrance of the 
rbour of Charlestown, in South Carolina, 
the sea, in three years, carried away a quar- 
ter of a mile of land. A tradition still exists 
in Cornwall of the submersion of a country 
which formerly stretched from the Land's 
End to a distance of 20 miles outward. In 
the north of Ireland there is also a current 
tradition among the people, of arich, wealthy, 
and powerful city, whose site was formerly 
that of the present Loch Neagh. 


** On Loch Ni ’s bank as the fisherman strays, 
cold eve’s 


round towers of other days, 
him shining. 


If we turn our attention to the productive 
effects of rivers in: forming large arms of 
land, where they empty. themselves into the 
sea, it will afford abundant evidence of their 
action in destroying the land through which 
they run. Ancient hers mention 
that at the town of one divided 
itself into two branches, and it still continues 
to do so; but what is remarkable, the de- 
scription given of it is quite inapplicable to 
its present tion. The old Roman 


road was formerly slong the coast; but the 


the highway which. bore along the triumph- 
ing banners of the lawgivers of the Augus- 

tine age, now far removed from its ancient 
_ shore, From historical records we find that 
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the town of Notre Dame. des Ports had a 
harbour in the year 898, but it is now three 
miles from the sea; and about the same 
period Psalmodi was an island, but is now 
six miles from thesea. The townof Adria, 
from which the Adriatic Sea took its name, 
was a flourishing seaport in the days of 
Augustus, and is now 20 miles inland ; and 
the hot-baths of Monfalcone, which were on 
an island of Alpine limestone, distant con- 
siderably from the main land, are now con- 
verted into a beautiful plain, adorned with 
all the richer hues of Italian vegetation. 
The river Nile gives like results; Pharos, 
formerly a day’s sail from the coast, is now 
connected with the main land. Still more 
remarkable, however, are the operations of 
the rivers Ganges and Burrampooter, in 
Hindostan. The area of the Delta of the 
Ganges is of astonishing extent, the head of 
it being 220 miles from the sea, and its base 
measuring 200 miles. So great isthe quan- 
tity of mud and sand hurled down by it from 
the mountains, that the sea only recovers its 
transparency at the distance of sixty miles 
from the coast. It has been calculated that 
the Yellow River in China, which flows 
into the Yellow Sea, would, if the sea were 
not more than 120 feet deep, require only 
70 —* convert an English square mile 
into land; and assuming the sea to be 
only: 10,000 square miles in area, would 
convert it all into dry land in the short time 
of two thousand years. If, then, we have 
such astonishing results from one river, how 
a must be the changes brought about 

ry the united agency ofall the rivers in the 
world; and how irresistibly brought before 
the mind is the awful idea that, owing to 
causes already brought into operation, unless 
there exist some w ing action, the dry 
land must at last disappear, the mountains 
must conceal their heads in the depths of the 
ocean, and another gradual deluge envelop 
the globe. 

e shall now direct our attention to the 
destroying effects of the ocean upon ‘the 
land. The sea, when provoked with the 
winter storms, batters against ‘the hard, 

ic rocks of the islands of Shetland and 
kney, and proves so destructible in its 
action, that several parts are now separated 
from the main land, and form islands: On 
the coasts of Kincardineshire and Forfar- 
shire, houses and villages have been swept 
away by the encroachments of the ocean. 
In old mae. of Yorkshire, the names of 
many churches, villages, and sea-port towns, 
are met with, which have disappeared h 
the devouring action of. the ocean. Gaird- 
ner, in his hi of the borough of Dunich, 
on the coast of Suffolk, shews, by reference 
to various records, that the place has been 
so subject to the rapid encroachment of the 
sea, that the inhabitants have been re- 
peatedly to retreat inward, and that twelve 
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different churches have been rebuilt in con- 
sequence of the inroads of the sea. On the 
coast of Norfolk, the waves so much under- 
mine the low chalk cliffs, that where, 50 years 
ago, there stood a rock of considerable height, an 
with houses built upon it, there is at this 
day more than 20 feet of water. Towns 
whose wealth and grandeur made them the 
favourite haunts of monarchs, are now buried 
in the depths of the ocean; and, on the 
other hand, harbours are erected where 
Neptune once held undisputed possession, 
and the sea rolled with impetuous rage, 
bidding defiance to the feeble efforts of man ; 
which brings before us the remark-of Aris- 
totle, that the whole land and sea periodi- 
cally change places. 

e are now pre to take up the par- 
ticular subject of the Mosaic deluge; and 
in discussing that question, we trust that the 
illustrations which have been given of geo- 
logical changes will enable us to dwell on 
the question in a satisfactory manner. Every 
topic connected with the science of geology 
is full of interest and valuable instruction. 
If we take up a marble slab, we have a pic- 
ture of myriad swarms, in which life and 
animation teemed ; if, with microscopic scra- 
tiny, we inspect the powdery chalk which 
clouds the atmosphere of our summer days, 
we hear of animated being in its most varied 
character ; if we examine anything, in fact, 
which is around us, it is the universal lan- 
guage of hope and benevolence. The 
minutest particle of material nature is the 
mansion of a community under fixed and 
indispensable laws; and in each step as we 
advance in our investigation new and still 
newer interests are developed, and new 
beauties arise. The very 

“* Depths have more! what wealth untold 

Fars have the starry cman, mm} 
Wou from a thousan: thousnad royal argosies. 

** Yet more—the depths have more; their waves 


ve é 
Above the cities of a world gone by; | - 
ad het See op Oe ene 


** To them the love of woman hath gone down, 
Dark flow their tides o'er manhood’s noble head, 
on. pater cota ee beauty’s flowery 
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THE COTTAGE BONNET.* 

“O, wHaTa world this is!” was a common 
expression of my uncle Pierre; ‘but my 
good aunt Pauline used to’ say, “ That it 
was not the world that was strange, but the 
people that were in it.” Let that be as it 


Abridged from “‘ La Femme, le _ et 
Amant," of Paul de Kock. 
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may, ono thing io enre, shat man ie.s elem 
animal. 


peg There was I, no yesh back ag” 
morn singing as 
Lucy es ed thee at my pga oe 2 joy 


3 not pFraph 20. one a ae 

m now, 

how age Sd. ry ‘or “the lat to hours I 
have been walking do iesioeale ont a 
smile—no, nor the ghoet of one has played 


upon my lips. 

at my eal we ee Micron 
m le, “ we see 

‘at ie the theatre ?” 


ug) 
were a proof of felicity, bce truly 7 BAPPY: the 


former must be—that the parent possessed 
many joys that were unknown to the 
élibataire. 


by g the atmosphere of 
tune the chord of mirth whi  enlety, 
strung in my bosom. . Not a bad 

OF edi sit a little to the left, and_you 


gentlemen, draw closer to the ladies, - There 
is still room for another, as the box should 
caotein ton, ond. shart nee. eite: Si Shee 
We must have the complement.” 


and where, in the name of “all that’s good, 
would you put another?” 
“ Come, come, ouvreuse,” squeaked a man 
of a diminutive stature, “ I assure you-there 
room.” 


lon’t you see that fat man, with 
his Semme, in the corner; they take 
up the places of four.” j 
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pleased me much. This lady appeared about 
twenty years of age, and was neither tall 
nor short, dark nor fair ; and as for her eyes 
—my faith, I was not yet able to say whe- 
ther they were black or blue ; but one thing 
I was sure of, that they were very pretty. 
The man who declared that he had no de- 
sire to be treated like a sardine, although, 
judging from the lankness of his body and 
the sharpness of his profil, one might ima- 
gine that he had been pressed in a bourriche, 
put his hat betwixt his legs, and appeared 
decided not to give up an inch of ground. 
The person who sat next to him, a young 
man with a free and open countenance, 
turned round to look at the new comer, and 
probably, like me, found that she was very 

dsome, for he made a little room by 
sitting farther up, and the hesitating lady 
sat down between these two gentlemen. 
The a : of the pong ke merges 
to le, i oulders, and to 
Tae ut ortesd, “Post that he was to com- 
plain, because.a young and lovely creature 
was seated by his side—because her arm, 
and perhaps her feet, touched his! Ah, how 


happy I would have been to have changed had 


places with him! but he was up in years, 
and I was only thirty ; nevertheless, it ap- 
pears to me, that even when I shall be ad- 
vanced in life, I shall-always acknowledge 
the softinfluence of the fairsex. The young 
lady muttered, “ Gentlemen, I am very 
sorry; if I incommode you I will not re- 
main.” 


The man of bone did not dare send her 
away; this was very fortunate! His 
young friend pressed ‘himself against the 
wall to give pod = Pageakey the same 
time assuring her that he was very com- 
fortable. 

. It appeared that the fair creature was 
alone, for I could not see any one with her. 
Alone at the theatre—hum! Nevertheless, 
let us judge charitably—she may have a 
husband, a relation, or a friend, in the pit— 
somebody may be waiting for her when 
the performance is over. 

ere were still two vacant seats near me. 
The door of the box was opened, and two 
ladies entered; but different from the one 
with the cottage bonnet. They did not 
wait for the ouvreuse to point out the seats, 
but strode over the forms, and precipitated 
themselves beside me, throwing my hat 
upon the ground, and then began puffing 
and blowing like porpoises. 

« Ah, we've got in at last.” 

“ Well, it was not without trouble.” 

“TI say, Marie, was’nt it killing work at 
the door? I narrowly escaped getting my- 
self torn by the railings.” 
f “ That's because there were a number of 

pushing. 
res and in doing so they pinched also. 
Did you see how I spoke to that pimple- 
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faced scoundrel who was behind me; he 
had his hand round my waist, and when I 
spoke to him, he told me he was protectin 
me. I said, if he would not have done wi 
pt protections, I would give him in 
c * 

“ Sit up a little, Marie, and let us be 
seated comfortably.” 

I foresaw that we should have between the 
acts, and perhaps during the performance, the 
pleasure of hearing the conversation of these 
two ladies, who did not wish to be pushed, 
but who cared little about pushing others. 
They were, nevertheless, good-looking ; 
but what a difference between them and 
the young lady ofthe cottage bonnet! I 
leant forward, trying to catch a view of that 
face which had pleased me so much at first 
sight, and the other I saw it, the more I 
became enamoured of its beauty. The 
young lady sat, her eyes fixed on the per- 
formance—nor did she answer the questions 
of the young man who was seated next her 
but in monosyllables. As I sat before her, 
I thought I might begin Ja conversation b 
asking if I prevented her from seeing— 
no sooner formed the idea than m 
two neighbours once more let loose their 
tongues. 

“TI say, Marie, do you see our husbands.” 

“ They ought to be in the pit.” 

“They should have a good seat as they 
went out an hour before us.” 

“Tt is very singular that we can’t see 
them; do you think they have not been 
able to get through the crowd ?” 

“ Oh, as for that, I am sure that Gerard 
knows how to make room. When one is 
as strong and nervous as he is, it is easy to 
go everywhere.” 

“My husband, poor Brebi, is very strong 
also; but as he is not tall, I am always 
afraid that he will be suffocated. Ah! wait 
a moment, I think I see them under the 
chandelier.” 

“ Take care, Madame, you are leaning 
upon me,” said an old gentleman, over 
whom the fair dame was stooping to get a 
better view of the pit. 

“ My stars, sir! would you prevent me 
from looking for my husband ?—yes, it is he 
—itis Brebi! He has put on his black silk 
hat, and Gerard is by his side!” 

“ But, Madame, you will stifle me.” 

“ Lack-a-day, can’t a person be allowed 
to stir here?” 

The stout dame then threw herself 
towards me, and put her hand upon my 
shoulder, in order to see into the pit ; whilst 
the old gentleman eyed her with rage— 
but she paid no attention, and immediately 
resumed the conversation. 

“ T should like so well if Gerard saw us. 
What fools they are not to look this way— 
stop alittle ; I will lift up my hand. Heigh! 
heigh !” 
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Happily, Gerard and. Brebi perceived 
the signals of their wives, without which 
these ladies would have annoyed us the 
whole evening; but the smiles that they 


They sat down, and I was again enabled to 
breathe freely, and to see before me. 


preserved the same quiet demeanour; she 
neither turned to the right nor left, nor did 
she speak to those around; For a young 


5 


my apne d excited, but I felt much in- 
terested in the lovely young creature. 

My two neighbours, who had, without 
doubt, made up their minds not to remain 
two minutes still, again rose to look into 


the pit. : 

“ Ah, Marie; look how your husband is 
speaking to those around him.” 

“Qh, Gerard is no fool; he can speak 
when he likes.” 

* Ah, ah! Brebi is vere | also. See 
how they laugh. I should like to know 


what they’re laughing at.” 

La grosse femme leant over me, and in 
doing so struck the face of the old gentle- 
man with her handkerchief, who pushedaway 
her arm, crying— 

“ Pay attention, Ma’am ; you are blind- 
ing me. For more than an hour you have 
been disturbing all around. You must 
remember that you are not in your own 
room.” 

“ Tiens—what news! If I was in my 
own.room I know very well what I would 
do. Can a person not speak to her husband 
when she likes?” 

“There’s nobody 8 from the boxes 
your husband, why do you not go down to 
him ” 


“T have paid as much, and para 
more, than you have done, and will speak 
when it pleases me. You act the braggart, 
because you are talking to a woman, If 
Brebi was with me, you would become as 
mild as a merinos—that’s well known.” 

The old gentleman shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and turned round, murmuring,— 

“How low the people are who frequent 
this theatre! I am astonished that any 
hae ty person comes to it.” 

he first piece was no sooner finished, 
than a plump-faced, good-humoured look- 
ing fellow at his left said to a diminutive 
daughter of Eve,— 

“This melodrame has been very well 
Tomixel, and the journals speak very highly 
of it!” 

“ Ah! indeed, sir; then it must be good.” 

2 Rge co ya Do you ag the pyerpals 
always § truth. It’s not long 
since my friend, Gerard, cent by pu a 
an old edition of his plays, inst 





of a new 
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received from their husbands quieted them, the 


My fair lady of the cottage bonnet still i 


lady who had come tothe theatre alone, her This 
conduct was surprising; and not only was i 


to the pit; if you wish to converse with les 


one, which had just been 
he did 


lished, to the 
discover the 


2B. 


ments which had been introduced. 


twenty years ago. They are 
of tyrants, simgteteds, aal-geeanaionh 
phans. I have seem the same 
and the plot is not altered in the least.” 


pear ! di. = ; 
“ For my part, I like them very much ~ 

they are so amusing, and are of so varied a 

nature.” sit ae 


“‘Perbaps they may please many. 
generally represent a dining- then. 

rest—then a cave—days and years pass 
in the same act, and a person becomes so 
confused that he does not know very well~ 
where he is, or what it all means; but that 
is the way with Shakespeare and Schiller— 
ones no necessity for understanding 

m,” 
The bell was rung, or rather on a frappé 
trois coups, and the second piece com- 
menced ; but scarcely was the curtain raised 
when the grand monsieur said— 

¥ sepmayey A on prevent me from 
seeing; you are over the balustrade.” 

“We could not see, Sir, without doing 
80; you ought to be very well pleased that 


we have not got on our % 


“ Silence!” shouted Madame Gerard, 
eeenete: apeal te: thet ang: nD 
curtain is up 


T rose 


i wes Soin. eo belies ity of 

seeing the ; ‘ 

stenton daring the whale of ~ 
“ How is i Deli “said. a 


voice in the next box. I 
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found that it was a young man that I had 
seen several times in society. We exchanged 
a few common phrases ; then he bade me 


good nigh night, as’ some engagement prevented 


Sa ae ce 
Se Milner dileon ‘sigeins; Swed ony 


the 

the left, and was anything but dis iach te 
find that Ja jolie fac ses Sooner ly round 
and gazed upon me with attention—yes, it 
‘was at me that she -was looking, and, what 
was very » She did not do so till 
once she h my name. If I had been a 
celebrated artist, if my fame had been 
blazoned forth as a poet, a painter, or a 
musician, I could have accounted for her 
curiosity ; but I-had no such honour, and 
even —— that few in the world et 
anything about me ; nevertheless, since t e 
aaa pr directed her attention to 
me, why should I not try to speak to her? 


Perhaps she wishes it; and, as a matter of P° 


course, I could not expect her to begin the 
conversation. Let me see—yes; I will 
adopt an old method, yet not the less con- 
venient on that account. I pretended that 
the next to me pushed, and T slightly 
the arm of the jolie dame. 
turned round. I begged a d A 
ed of the over-crowded state 
of theatre, and trusted that she would 
lon me. ~ 

“ There is no harm done, Sir,” she re- 

lied, drily, and then turned away her head. 
Bhe deci did not wish to enter into 
conversation ; but why fix her eyes so at- 
tentively upon me? 

The concluding act was at last begun, and 
the dénouement excited much disapprobation. 
On one side the people hissed, and on the 
other they applauded; yet the piece still 
went on. e Brebi kept leaning over 
me, in order to see her husband, because 
she was afraid that he might be hurt by 
one or other of the contending parties. 
Thanks to ne gpa om lg 
It was high time, as I was I 
did not rise to go away: there was a 
about the co eae a bonnet which kept me 
rooted by her side ; perhaps I was curious 
to know if anybody be d come for her. 
She at length rose. : roffered her my 
hand, to help her cae e seats, but she 
refused, and — a sylphide legerity glided 
towards the door. I followed her, but 

body separated us; nevertheless, I did 
not lose tight of her. ‘Ah! the deuce take 
the tails of the ladies’ gowns! I was not able 
to go down stairs so'quick as I wished, and 
a ae le went between us. We 


her. At that moment some one suddenly 
caught hold of my arm, in saying, 


from my interruptor by saying that I 

vould be back again in a few minutes; then 

I rushed into the crowd, pushed and elbowed 

all around me—but, alas! I was too late at 

the door ; I looked to the right, then to the 

left; I ran from one side of the street to the 

other ;—but all to no end—the fair lady of 

the cottage bonnet was lost to me—I could 
nowhere see her, 





Pew Books. 


P Lectures on Man. By John White, 
R.C.S. (Darton and Clarke.) 


ing the Hig! Literary and 
Sciesbiie fastitation i: «ca ap- 
inted a series of lectures to be delivered, 
with the avowed object to excite an intelli- 
gent interest in nature, animate and inani- 
mate; and to display the er, ag om 
and goodness of its great Lawgiver. 
lectures of Mr. White cor conclude the een ; 
they treat of the structure and functions of 
man, considered with reference to health, 
culture, and natural theology. The subjects 
are illustrated with w cuts, and are 
written in a clear and animated style; and 
a healthy vein of piety runs throug! shout. 
We ay recommend the book to the 
attention of oung men and young women, 
but es to fathers and mothers; in 
fact, to all those who have the young of 
both sexes under their care. 


The Goodness of Divine Providence. By 
R: M. Macbrair. (James Nisbet and Co.) 


In treating of the economy of God’s Provi- 

ters have invariably emp! mploved 
long trains of abstract low 

uired acute and wi Misciptined 
minds. To bring the subject to the level 
of the humblest capacity has been the 
object of the author in the production of 
this volume, and which he has attained by 
exchanging the use of subtle argumentation 
for familiar and simple illustrations. We 
recommend the ‘to those who may 
wish to become acquainted with this ex- 
alted subject, but who are either incapaci- 
ated or unwilling to make the effort to 
understand profounder works. 








“Love one human purely and 
warmly, and you will love be 8 The. heart 
in this heaven, like the wandering sun, sees 
nothing, from the dew-drop to. the ocean, 
but a mirror, which it warms and fills.”— 
Jean Paul. 



























Miscellaneous. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PA- 
LESTINE, ETC. 
THE TRUE MOUNT SINAI. 
Waite the monks were here memraet ie 
ightin; rs and ing incense, we de- 
pore ba scale vg ben inaccessible 
of es-Suffsafeh before us, in order to 
out upon the plain, and j for our- 
selves as to the adaptation of this part of 
the mount to the circumstance of the scrip- 
tural history. This cliff rises some five hun- 
dred feet above the basin ; and the distance 
to the summit is more than halfa mile. We 
first attempted to climb the side in a direct 
course; but found the rock so smooth and 
precipitous, that after some falls and a few 
exposures, we were obliged to give it up, 
and clamber upwards along a steep ravine 
by a more northern and circuitous course. 
m the head of this ravine we were able 
to climb around the face of the northern 
recipice and reach the top, along the deep 
follows worn in the granite by the weather 
during the lapse of which give to this 
part, as seen from below, the appearance of 
architectural ornament. The extreme diffi- 
7 and even danger of the ascent was 
we 


rewarded by the Lager that now 
opened before us. The whole plain Er- ©#%S5€8, 


Rahah lay spread out beneath our feet, with 
the adjacent Wadys and mountains; while 
Wady-es-Sheikh on pbs as and the recess 
on the left, both conn with, and open- 
ing broadly from Er-Rahah, presented an 
area which serves nearly to double that of 
the plain. Our conviction was strengthened 
that here, or on some one of the adjacent 
cliffs, was the spot where the Lord “ des- 
cended in fire,” and proclaimed the law. 
Here lay the plain where the whole 

gation might be assembled; here was the 
mount that could beapproached and touched, 
if not forbidden; and here the mountain- 
brow, where alone the lightnings and the 
thick cloud would be visible, and the thun- 
ders and the voice of the trump be heard, 
when the Lord “came down in the.sight of 
all the people upon Mount Sinai.”—Dr.Ro- 
binson. 





SWESRING. 


Wuatever fortune may. be made by per- 
jury, I believe there never was a man who 
made a fortune by common swearing. It 
often appears that men pay for swearing, 
but it seldom happens that they are paid for 
it. It is not easy to perceive what honour 
or credit is connected with it. Does any 
man receive promotion because he is a 
notable blusterer ? pes see eter 
to dignity because expert at 

pe. a Never. Low must be the cha- 
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~ We 
racter which such impertinence will-exalt ; 


’ 
high must be the character which such im- 

will not degrade. Inexcusable, 
therefore, must be the practice which has 
neither reason nor passion to support it. The 
drunkard has his cups; the satirist his re- 
venge; the ambitious man his preferments ; 
the miser his gold: but the common swearer 
has nothing; he is a fool at large, sells his 
soul for no and in the service 
of the devil gratis: Swearing is void of all 
plea; it is not the native ing of the 
soul, nor interwoven with the texture-of the 
body, nor, anyhow, allied to our frame. 
For, as Tillotson expresses it, “ though 
some men pour out-oaths as if they were 
natural, yet no man was ever born of a 
swearing constitution.” But it is a custom, 


ener ammmresiereeraesenense nena nrates=ens nese Sa 





honour, no regard to decency, but are forced 


he. EO RR BPN ANSTO 


the silliness of the practice can be 
ualled by the silliness of those who 
opt it.— 


“WHAT DOES A DOG KNOW OF 
CAUSE AND EFFECT?” 


fe 
ag 
BF 
sf 
ro = pet 
Ra i 
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you laugh scores of times to see both the 
dog and the cat scampering down stairs or 
upstairs, out of the kitchen, as though they 
were mad, the moment the voice of the cat’s- 
meat man is heard coming round the square, 
and most impatiently waiting at the street- 
door till his arrival. They know that that 


voice, at that parti time of the day, has 
always been rege Ay of food; 
and they believe that the same effect will 


continue to follow. When your house-dog 
hears in the dead of night a footstep ap- 
prectng the house,-he sets up a furious 


brick from the house-top near his kennel. 
Nor does he bark if the strange 

accompanied by the voice of his master. If 
Teall Lion 00 soe, he decmar tas i 





with snuff, he will not come to me again, 
though I never 80 coax! 

he has the ci 

then, if it be not too long afterwards, if I 


i 
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was the cause of the painful effects produced 
in his olfactory nerves, and that if he do 
not keep out of the way of the same cause, the 
same effects will be produced again.—Philo- 
sophic Nuts, by Edw. Johnson, No. 3. 
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Instinct of Plants,—A rather remarkable 
instance of the instinct of plants in search- 
ing out food and support for themselves, is 
just now to be seen in the woods of Comrie. 
An oak tree high perched upon the point of 
a comparatively bare rock in the face of 
Dunmore Hill, finding its home supplies of 
soil and hold rather stinted, and observing 
(one is almost inclined to think) a more fer- 
tile spot below, has sent off a foraging party 
in the shape of a large “root ” for 
several yards directly down the precipice 
on which it stands. is root-branch, after 
reaching a projecting point of the rock, 
bends horizontally inwards, cleaving firmly 
to the rock in all ite course, till it reaches 
another face—down which it again descends, 
until it eventually seizes, in its wg fa 
gered grasp, the object it travelled in 
search of.—Stirling Advertiser. 

Instinct.—Smellie mentions a cat, which, 
being confined in a room, in order to get 
out and meet its mate of the other sex, 
learnt of itself to open the latch of a door ; 
and I knew a pony in the stable here, that 
used both to open the latch of the stable, 
and raise the lid of the corn-chest—things 
which must have been learnt by himself, 
from his own observation, for no one is 
likely to have taught themtohim. Nay, 
it was only the other day that I observed 
one of the horses taken in here to grass, in 
a field through which the avenue runs, open 
one of the wickets: by. pressing down the 
upright bar of the latch, and open it exactly 
as you or I do.—Lord Brougham. 

Antiquities—The shamrock is 
said to be worn by the Irish upon the anni- 
versary of St. Patrick, for the following 
reason. When the Saint preached the gos- 
pel to the Irish, he illustrated the 
doctrine of the Tfinity by shewing them a 
trefoil, or three-leaved with one stalk, 
which operating to fer conviction, the 
shamrock, which is a bundle of this grass, 
‘was ever afterwards worn upon this Saint’s 


onthe the event.— 
Brand’s 7 

Origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe.— 
Some of the old Gothic and Scandinavian 
superstitions are to this day retained in the 
English Mara, whence our 
night-mare‘s derived, was in the Runictheo- 
logy, a spirit or of the night, which 
seized men in their sleep, and suddenly de- 
prived them of speech and motion. 
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was the Gothic demon who inhabited the 
element of water, and who strangled persons 
that were drowning. Boh was one of the 
most fierce and formidable of the Gothic 
generals, and the son of Odin ; the mention 
of whose name was sufficient to spread an 
immediate panic among his enemies.— 
Warton’s Dissertation. 

Good Breeding.—You would easily make 
a sensation—but a sensation is a 
triumph. To keep up the excitement of a 
sensation, you must always be standing on 
your head (morally speaking), and the at- 
titude, like everything overstrained, would 

me fatiguing to yourself and tedious to 
others. ereas, to obtain permanent 
favour, as an agreeable, well-bred man, re- 
quires simply an exercise of the under- 
standing.— Cecil. 

Incredible—A_ bellman of a sea-port not 
one hundred miles from Whitby, in an- 
nouncing a teetotal meeting, to be held in 
the Temperance Hall at place, said 
that the meeting would be addressed by six 
females “ who had never spoke before !” 


All writers who have visited China agree 
in their account of its fzrtility. Duhalde 
has a long chapter on the plenty which 
reigns in China, in which he observes that 
almost all that other kingdoms afford may 
be found in China, but that China produces 
an infinite number of things, which are to 
be found nowhere else. is plenty, he 
says, may be attributed as well to the depth 
of the soil, as to the painful industry of its 
inhabitants, and the great number of lakes, 
rivers, brooks, and canals, wherewith the 
country is watered.—Malthus on Popula- 
tion. 


To clothe virtue in its most picturesque 
and attractive colouring ; to enforce with all 
the terrors of the divine law its essential 
obligations, and to distinguish in almost 
every instance most successfully between 
what is prudent and what is necessary ; 
what may fitly be done, and what cannot be 
safely left undone ;—this is the triumph of 
a Christian moralist; and this Jeremy 
Taylor has, in a great degree, achieved in 
his discourse on Holy Living.—Heber’s Life 
of Jeremy Taylor. 

“Be and continue poor, young man: 
while others around you grow rich by fraud 
and disloyalty ; be without place or power, 
while others beg their way upward; bear 
the pain of di inted hopes, while others 
gain the accomplishment of theirs by flat- 

; forego the gracious pressure of the 
hand, for which others cri and crawl. 
Wrap yourself in your own virtue, and seek 
a friend, and your daily bread. Ifyou have, 
in such a course, wn with un- 
blenched honour, bless God, and die.”-— 
leinzelmann, 
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